Tape #004 


Lowell Wardle 


This is an interview with Mr. Lowell Wardle on the grounds of the Uintah High School 
on the 10 October 1977. This is Mike Brown of the Golden Age Center. 

Mike Brown (MB): Can you tell me how your family happened to come here, come to the Basin, 
Vernal? 

Lowell Wardle: They just had the urge to pioneer a little bit more. 

MB: Where were they from when they came here? 

Lowell: Well, my great-grandfather came from England and came over here with the handcart 
company. Came from Navoo, Illinois, up to the Salt Lake Valley. Then he was called down to 
Nephi or Ephriam, down in there somewhere to colonize. Then he was called back up to 
Midway. Then he moved from Midway out here. 

MB: Out here to Vernal? And this is your great-grandfather? 

Lowell: Yes, this is my great-grandfather. 

MB: What was his name? 

Lowell: George Wardle. 

MB: George Wardle. Do you know when he came here? 

Lowell: That’s what I tried to find out, but I couldn’t find it. I thought I had it in my genealogy, 
but I haven’t been able to locate it here. I’ve got his birth date, but I can’t remember now if he 
was bom in Staffordshiring, England. He came out here. Anyway, he was in the first company 
that came to the Salt Lake Valley. Organized the first choir in the Salt Lake Valley. I’ve heard my 
dad and granddad tell me that he stuttered so bad that he’d start telling you to do something, and 
you could go do it while he was still telling you what to do. But when he got up to sing he was 
just clear as a bell. No speech impediment at all. But I don’t know when that was. 

My dad and my granddad came out here from Midway in 1886. There were quite a few 
settlers, quite a few people in the valley when they got here. They came out to build a house, 
little log house. I don’t suppose you know where the old Glines Ward schoolhouse used to sit? 
That’s long before your time. It was right straight across the road from the drive-in theater, south 
of the drive-in. They built an old log house down there and they lived in that log house for a year. 
Then they went back to Midway. They got out here the year of the hard winter. I don’t know 
what year that was, but I guess it was 1886, along in there. 

Then they went back to Midway and stayed one summer and one winter and came back 
the next spring. They moved into the house that Cecil Billings owned. I don’t know whether he 
sold it now or not. It’s not his new house. That old house that’s just under the canal. They moved 
into that house. They owned that, lived there until they raised a family. This is my granddad I’m 



speaking of. My dad and his brother each built them a little log house just north of there. I don’t 
know who lives there now. It’s just north of where Golden Bastian’s house is. There’s no little 
old log house there. They was about the first two shingled roofed houses in the country. 

MB: Are they still standing? 

Lowell: No, they’ve been destroyed. They lived there and that’s where I was born. 

MB: When were you born? 

Lowell: 1906. You’re getting me to tell family secrets here, that’s sneaky. 

MB: Did you know your grandfather? 

Lowell: Did I? You bet! 

MB: What was he like? What kind of man was he? 

Lowell: He was just a farmer. He was a real splendid man, a real good man. He didn’t have any 
education. He could neither read nor write. It reminded me of the story you tell about the Okie 
who come up and you ask him if he could read and he says, “No.” “Can you write?” “No, but I 
can reckon right good.” That’s the way my granddad was. In financial deals, with money deals, 
you couldn’t fool him. He had a long grey beard. He worked till he died. 

Yes, I knew my granddad, he didn’t die until I was a young man. Fact, I was married 
when my granddad died. It was after 1917, 1 don’t know the date of his death, I could have 
looked it up on my genealogy sheets, but I didn’t think about it. My dad built that house, his new 
house, where we lived, where our family was raised. My sister lives there now. He built it in 
1917. My granddad taught me how to throw bricks. 

MB: How to throw brick? 

Lowell: Right. There’s quite an art to handling bricks, throwing bricks, unloading bricks. They 
didn’t have them on pallets like they have them today. You took a load of brick and you took 
them in your hand and tossed them. When you got to the point when you could toss seven or 
eight brick all together so that they would hang together and the man down on the ground could 
catch them, you were rated a brick thrower. 

MB: What did they do, did they freight the brick in here? 

Lowell: They burned them and made them in the kilns out here, around the valley. There used to 
be some brick kilns. One was out here in Ashley Ward, there was one down in Naples or Davis 
Ward, in that area, up in Maeser. They used to make brick here all the time. But for anything, 
now like fire brick or anything, but just these old adobe brick, they had to freight it. In fact my 
dad helped haul Bank of Vernal [brick]. 


MB: Zions? 



Lowell: Yeah, Zions National. He helped haul that in from Price. 

MB: On the parcel post deal? 

***Lowell: On the parcel post deal. He owned four horses and two wagons. He helped haul that 
brick in. This was quite interesting on the freight road. I don’t know when that was. They 
didn’t come over Indian Canyon like they do now. They had to go down Nine Mile Canyon and 
up over the top of, or up Gate Canyon and then down. What we used to call when were 
freighting, the Wells Draw. I don’t know the BLM has a different name on it now. Go right 
south of Myton, straight south of Myton, past the Chevron Plant that’s up on the bench. Then go 
right on straight south there, then you come to Pariette and Castle Park Gilsonite Mines. They 
used to come down that way. Fact I’ve hauled freight, four horses and two wagons in my 
lifetime. That’s how I earned my wedding stake. 

MB: When was that? 

Lowell: 1924. 

MB: 1924, they were still freighting? 

Lowell: Trucks were just starting to come. They were awful glad that teams were still on the 
road cause when a truck got stuck, he was stuck and he had to wait till the teams come along to 
pull him out. When a team got stuck, you could drop one wagon and pull the other wagon out or 
put another set of horses on it to get it out. Trucks were just coming in then, they were just 
starting to improve the roads and they opened up Indian Canyon road about that time to where, 
you could travel that all right in the summertime, but in the winter it was rough. Then they got 
so they kept a caterpillar up on top, a snow cat up on top of Indian Canyon and they pushed the 
snow out where they could get through with the teams. Roads were not then like they are today. 

MB: I take it they didn’t have this highway 40 to Salt Lake? 

Lowell: Oh, in the summertime you could go there but it was a dirt road, most of it. In fact, the 
first time I ever went to Salt Lake, I went in a car, a Model T Ford. It was dirt, gravel. If you got 
on a gravel road that was really something, if you got on a gravel road. A lot of them were dirt 
roads then. They improved to where they’re paved on all your highways. Indian Canyon, they 
let it go for quite a long time after they started keeping Highway 40 open. They’d let it go into 
the wintertime, but they keep it open all the time now. 

MB: Who were you freighting for? 

Lowell: My Dad. I was using his outfit. We just hauled general merchandise to the stores. 

MB: Did you just contract independently? 

Lowell: There was no freight companies then. Each individual was his own company. He’d go 



down here to the stores at Ashton’s, its Ashton’s Brothers now, but then it was Ashton and 
Kelley. 

MB: Ashton and Kelley. 

Lowell: I remember them big old long sticks of candy and they was red stripes around it and it 
had a green AK on the center of it, Ashton and Kelley. Them Kelley sold out to Ashton Brothers 
and he went to Jensen and started a store. 

MB: Now was this Ben Kelley? 

Lowell: Yes, Ben Kelley. 

MB: Did you know him? 

Lowell: Yeah. 

MB: What was he like? 

Lowell: He was quite a character as I remember him. Oh, he was a pretty good old guy. As I 
recall, but I could be wrong, but as I recall he had a dark complexion and wore a big mustache. 
And I believe he had a little bigger stomach than I’ve got. He was quite, oh pudgy. But he 
seemed to be a pretty nice guy. He was blunt and plain spoken. Had to be in those days or you 
didn’t get anywhere. We’d just go down here and get our orders. They’d give us an order at 
Price Commission Consolidated Wagon and Machine Company, Ashley Coop. They’d give you 
orders to go to places in Salt Lake and Price. Warehouses and commission companies in Price 
and load up. 

MB: So you were going empty one way? 

Lowell: Most of the time, yes. You went empty one way, but during the summer months when it 
really wasn’t too bad, why we would load up, go as far as those Gilsonite mines I was telling you 
about, load up with Gilsonite and haul it to Price. Oh, sometimes they’d haul grain out, anything 
they could get, that they could freight out that they were selling, why they’d haul it out. 

MB: What did you get, how much money did you get for hauling? 

Lowell: I can’t remember just exactly how much a hundred they paid us. But I can remember the 
first year I was out of high school, I and my younger brother Lawrence we went to Price alone. I 
was seventeen and he was twelve. We took the wagons and teams and went to Price. Loaded up 
and were gone fourteen days. We made $125 for four horses and two wagons. 

MB: Was that profit, I mean you had to pay your feed and grain and everything out of that? 


Lowell: Yes. 



MB: That’s pretty good. You say you were working up a marriage stake? 

Lowell: Yes. That’s the way made my wedding stake. I was married in 1927. 

MB: Just out of curiosity, what did a person consider a good wedding stake in those days? 
Lowell: Two and a half, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 

MB: I mean how much money would you want to save up before you got married? 

Lowell: You would want to save all you could just like you do today, but it only took about a 
tenth as much. When I got married, I think I had $150.00. 

MB: Did you have a place? 

Lowell: No. What furniture we had, my wife had a cedar chest and I bought a kitchen stove, 
kitchen range, coal, wood and coal. Gas was unheard of in those days. Electric stoves were 
unheard of. We rented a little two-room apartment, partially furnished for $7.50 or $10.00 a 
month. We just bought furniture as we could. The most money I ever made in a day before I 
was married was $3.00 a day. Now you won’t even look at a job for that much an hour. But by 
the same token, I never paid more than $1.98 for a pair of work shoes until I was about 35 years 
old. 

MB: Who did you rent your apartment from, do you remember? 

Lowell: My wife’s sister. Elijah Jackson’s wife. 

MB: What was your wife’s maiden name? 

Lowell: Gillman. 

MB: Was she from here? 

Lowell: Yes. She was born here. Her dad and mother, I think came here, her dad came here I 
believe about the same time my Dad or shortly after. He ran a saw mill. He was in the saw mill 
business for years. 

MB: Was that Gillman Sawmill, is that what they called it? 

Lowell: Yes. 

MB: Who did you work for when you first got married, how did you support yourself and your 
family? 


Lowell: My family, I didn’t have a family. 



MB: You had a wife that counts. 


Lowell: I had a wife. (Laughs). I worked for a farmer up there in the ward, Hayler Ericson. 

MB: Hayler Ericson. What did you do? 

Lowell: Pitched hay, farmed. My dad owned a place just south of that adjoining Hayler on the 
south. I ran that and helped work that, and then worked in the hayfield for Ericson all that 
summer. Then, in February of that year, that was in ‘27, then in February 1928, 1 went up to the 
Gilsonite mines. 

MB: Which ones did you work at? 

Lowell: Country Boy. 

MB: Country Boy, where was that? 

Lowell: Out, just about due west of Dragon. 

MB: Dragon and Watson, were those still going then? 

Lowell: Oh, yes. Dragon and Watson went for quite awhile. They were still going when I quit 
the mines. Dragon was just about shut down, but they still had their store and their railroads 
station there, yet, when I left to go somewheres else. 

MB: did you live out there? 

Lowell: Yes. 

MB: Whereabouts did you live? 

Lowell: Right there in camp, Country Boy Camp. 

MB: It was called Country Boy Camp, was that like a big settlement? 

Lowell: No, it was a, how many houses did we have there at Country Boy? Just a few, maybe a 
dozen, fifteen, something like that. I worked there for almost two years and then they shut the 
Country Boy Camp down and moved us all over to what they called the Rector Camp. 

MB: Rector? 

Lowell: Yes. They worked that out. I quit the mines out there in 1930, 1931, came back here 
and went to work up here in these coal mines, here in the Basin. 

MB: Did the Crash slow the Gilsonite production down? The Crash in ‘29, the Depression? 



Lowell: No, it slowed them down, yes. But they kept all their men working enough to make a 
living that is they lived. They didn’t live high or anything like that but they did get enough cash. 
There was enough orders kept coming in for that. But maybe you’d only work one or two days a 
week, maybe you’d work tow or three days one week and then for two weeks you wouldn’t 
work. But you could live. 

MB: Were you paid in cash? 

Lowell: You bet, you were paid in cash from the Gilsonite. I quit there just before the Crash of 
‘29. 

MB: How come you quit? 

Lowell: I and my brother married sisters and he died in 1930. We lived there with her for eight 
years. 

MB: Which coal mines did you work at? 

Lowell: Do you know where Ivan lives? 

Northern: Right up the street from Mom and Dad? 

Lowell: No, they live east, you know where the Bynums live. They live east of the Bynums, 
2481 West 500 South, just half a mile up the road. When we lived there, we didn’t even have 
electricity or anything. When we moved, there we had to use kerosene lamps. I worked in most 
of these coal mines up here. 

MB: Did you and your brother own a coal mine? 

Lowell: My first experience with a coal mine was in the winter of 1924, when I, winter of 1924- 
25 I graduated, my brother was on a mission in England. I ran the Farmer’s Coal Mine. It’s the 
farthest one up the hill. I ran that for two years while he was on his mission. Helped him on his 
mission. 

MB: How did they mine in those days? 

Lowell: With a pick. 

MB: Was it all underground? 

Lowell: It was all underground. The vein I worked in up there, I couldn’t stand straight up. You 
had to dig a trench, there was a clay formation underneath the coal, and you had to dig a trench 
in that clay, shot it out and lay track in that trench. It had to be high enough for a horse to get in. 


MB: How deep would you go? 



Lowell: I don’t recall how deep that hole was when we quit there, I imagine about 800 feet on 
the main slope to the end of it, and we’d branch off on either side and made rooms. 

MB: Just out of curiosity in the years you were in the mines, did they have any form of union out 
here? Were there opinions about unions, how did people feel about them? 

Lowell: We didn’t know very much about unions out here. They had a hard enough time making 
a living, keeping body and soul together without worrying about a union in there. A union 
wouldn’t have done us any good here because we were not competitive in the coal the we 
produced. We couldn’t ship coal out of here because we were not competitive in the coal that we 
produced. We couldn’t ship coal out of here because you couldn’t mine it, it wasn’t practical. 
There were a two veins of coal in that first mine I worked in. Two veins of coal separated by this 
streak of rock and clay you had to take off before you could ship the coal out. Down in the mine 
that I and my brother owned there were four veins of coal in there and you could stand straight 
up in that. There were four veins of coal in there and it was so hard to.... that was one of the 
reasons they closed down up there because they couldn’t compete with the coal that was coming 
in from the outside. They would haul it from Price like they do now in the trucks. There were a 
few I think from Duchesne and that far up get over there in the wintertime and get coal in Carbon 
County. They would haul it from Price like they do now in the trucks. There were a few I think 
from Duchesne and that far up that went over the mountain in the summertime and got their coal. 
But they couldn’t get over there in the wintertime and got coal in Carbon County. They would 
come here to Vernal from as far away as Myton, Myton and Roosevelt. I’ve seen fellows come 
up there to the coal mine and camp there for two or three days to get a load of coal. They were 
running two shifts in there. Almost day and night they operated those mines up there. They took 
a lot of coal out. They were running two shifts in there. Almost day and night they operated 
those mines up there. They took a lot of coal out. That was what they called the old Rich Mine. 

I don’t know if anybody besides Rich owned it before I had anything to do with it or not, that is 
before Rich. Tucker run it and then H.H. Naragard bought it. That was in the 30's, H.H. 
Naragard bought it, then we bought it from him. 

MB: Was it profitable for you and your brother? 

Lowell: Oh, yeah, we made a living out of it. You didn’t get rich at it. 

MB: Did the vein play out on you? 

Lowell: No, we were on government ground. We dug out everything that was on our own 
ground and we were on government ground and we had to pay royalty to the government for 
every ton on coal we took out. Then coal started coming in from Carbon County and from 
Colorado from White River. They put it in here so cheap that we couldn’t compete with it. You 
couldn’t get labor to compete with that kind of competition. At White River they had a big vein 
out there. Starting out it was a low quality coal, the quality never did equal the coal we took of 
this hill up here. But they put it in so darn much cheaper that we couldn’t compete. 


MB: You mean with transportation and everything? 



Lowell: Yeah. 


MB: So that put you out of business more or less. 

Lowell: Yeah, well I went out of it a long time before that. I let my brother have it and he did 
pretty good out of it for a while before it go so bad. Then I went to work for the school district 
and he hauled coal there, to the high school there for two winters after I started. That was in ‘55, 
‘56. He hauled coal down there and sold it to them. They underbid him so far on the Staley coal 
he couldn’t compete with them so he just sold everything he had. 

MB: Did you have anything to do with Staley coal? 

Lowell: No. 

MB: You said after you left the Gilsonite mines in the ‘30's and come back to Vernal and worked 
in coal mines. Now how long did you work in those up until the time, you went to the school 
board? 

Lowell: No, now you got me wondering, what did I do? Oh, I drove truck, I worked for Woody 
Searle for ten or eleven years. 

MB: Was that in the ‘40's? 

Lowell: Yes. 

MB: What did you do for him? 

Lowell: Drove truck. Hauled merchandise from Salt Lake and cattle out, whatever there was to 
haul. We hauled it. And I worked in the store for him. 

MB: Were you selling in the store or? 

Lowell: Well, when I wasn’t busy on the road. Woody had his cattle business and then he went 
into the gas, propane business. I left there in ‘54, ‘55. 

MB: How would you say the Depression affected you? 

Lowell: Depression. Put me in debt. You couldn’t get any work. You couldn’t get work here. 
We were working at the coal mine during the Depression, in the ‘30's. They were tough years, I 
hope my kids or nobody else’s has to go through what we went through. 

MB: Did you have children then? 

Lowell: Yes. 


MB: You were raising a family? 



Lowell: I had four children. 


MB: Were you ever involved in any of the, oh CCC or WPA or any of those? 

Lowell: I worked five days, a lady owned a team, a widow owned a team and I worked five days 
on a WPA project and they found out that I could have a job up to the coal mine any time I 
wanted to go and they laid me off. 

MB: How did you feel about that? 

Lowell: I was very unhappy because that was the only cash we had seen for two or three years. 
MB: That WPA? 

Lowell: Yeah. 

MB: How were they paying you at the coal mine? 

Lowell: In coal. You had to take coal for your pay and then peddle your coal for what you could 
get out of it. 

MB: How did you do that? 

Lowell: Oh just like you, you just had certain people you contacted and tried to sell them your 
coal. There was no money. We had no money. I remember one time I came down from the 
mine and went to the boss and told him I needed some money, my kids were sick and I needed 
some money for the drug store to get some medicine for them. I’d run my bill to the drugstore 
until they never did shut me off, but it was so high I didn’t dare go back and ask them to trust me 
anymore. He handed me $ 1 .50 to go get medicine for my kids. 

MB: Which drug store? 

Lowell: Vernal Drug. 

MB: Were the same people? 

Lowell: Glenn Cooper’s dad was running it then. 

MB: He sounds like a pretty good man. 

Lowell: He was a good man. He was a very good man. R. C. Cooper. 

MB: Were you pretty successful with bartering your coal? 

Lowell: Oh yeah, as far as going hungry, you could trade coal for meat and flour and among 



other things you could take your flour down to the mill and have it ground, take your wheat 
down to the mill and have it ground and get your own flour. We did a little farming in the spring 
and during the summer. That’s what started me shearing sheep during the Depression when 1 just 
couldn’t... you couldn’t live. I’ve gone out there and sat on that little side hill, barrel of soap to 
the side of me and run a hoist, hoisting coal out of that Narmgard Mine up there for $1.85 a day 
and took it in coal. 

MB: How many tons was $1.85? 

Lowell: All that they had. I hoisted it for ten-cents a car. If yo got eighteen to twenty-five cars a 
day, if you got twenty-five cars a day out of there you was really making money. But I averaged 
$1.85 a day for three months up there. 

MB: Would doctors take coal in trade? 

Lowell: Occasionally, if they had to have coal, they’d take coal on the bill. 

MB: Was that the principal form of heat? 

Lowell: Wood and coal. 

MB: When would you say your fortunes started to pick up? 

Lowell: Oh, I would say, I never did have very much good fortune as far as that’s concerned, I 
make it myself. Fortune didn’t have anything to do with it. It was just a lot of guts and a lot of 
hard labor to get what you had. 

MB: Let me put it this way, when did the economy or whatever pick up here? 

Lowell: Oh, along in the late ‘30's or early ‘40's it started getting a little bit better, there was 
more employment. We started to shearing sheep. In the spring of the year, I and my brother, 

Dad taught us that trade. We’d shear sheep for about three months out of the year. I’d make 
more money shearing sheep three months out of the year than I would the other nine months put 
together. 

MB: Who did you shear for? 

Lowell: Anybody, everybody. We had our outfit. We sheared sheep for most of the sheep men 
around here. We ran a six-man plant, I and my brother. We sheared the herds around here. For a 
long while Mexicans come in and took it away from us. Underbid us and took it away from us. 
That the only union I ever belonged to in my life, the Sheep Shearers Union. 

MB: Sheep Shearers Union? 

Lowell: It paid pretty good. Paid off. Then we went, we’d go up into Idaho, Wyoming, Montana 
shear there. We’d shear up until the first of July. Start here, a lot of times we’d start here the last 



of March. 


MB: What kind of equipment did that take? 

Lowell: Just a regular sheep shearing outfit. Did you ever see one? 

MB: No, that’s what I was wondering 

Lowell: You mean to tell me you never (laughs) 

MB: I’ve seen pictures and movies of guys doing it, it looks like a barber thing, it had electricity. 
Now did you have an electric power plant? 

Lowell: No, it was an electric plant in this respect that it ran an electric motor and you ran your 
equipment off of that. I need a pencil. I’m not a very good artist. You motor is here, say this is 
your motor. Coming out of this motor you have a shaft come out here just about so far and then 
you what we called a flexible joint. It was flexible in this respect in that it had joints in it. This 
was a joint here, there was a couple cogs here operated a shaft too there and operated a shaft 
coming out here. Then you had your hand piece, looked like a pair of barber clippers and they 
were ran off a, instead of running electrically like barber clippers do, they ran off what we called 
a bayonet joint. This was the joint that went right in here and you’d shove that into that thing up 
in there and it would engage your bayonet joint up in there. 

MB: It’s straight mechanical. 

Lowell: It’s all mechanical. No, I wouldn’t have this cord business. They have them, but I 
wouldn’t have ‘em. Your hand piece is about that big around, I haven’t got hand enough to go 
around it. The cord was always in you way. You’d set your sheep up right here and then, get the 
wool peeled off them. 

MB: How many sheep could you do a day, one man? 

Lowell: You didn’t say one man, you said how many could you do a day? 

MB: Oh, okay, give me an idea. 

Lowell: Well, you can believe this or not, I don’t care. But I have sheared 180 head a day. More 
than once. I’ve sheared 100 head in four hours lots of times. I’m not like a lot of the sheep 
shearers that I know. I never was a 200 striker and I know a lot of them that when they’d go to 
hire out they could always shear 200, but I never saw any of them do it. Few of them, I’ve seen 
a few of them. My Dad, I’ve seen him shear 200, 210 in a day. 

MB: That sounds like a long day. 

Lowell: That’s eight and half, nine hours. When I sheared, we sheared eight hours and quit. 



MB: Now did they pay you by the 

Lowell: Sheep. 

MB: About what would you get per sheep? 

Lowell: I’ve sheared them for as little as five-cents a piece and I’ve got as much as seventy-five 
cents. That’s the most I ever got for shearing one was seventy-five cents. But now they did get 
up to a dollar a head. I’ve seen lots of men shear sheep who was shearing sheep when I was, that 
couldn’t make good wages, a dollar a head today. But then in those days, when we were getting 
twenty-five cents, we made good money. We operated the plant and had four men shearing for 
us besides ourselves. Oh, I made $50.00, $60.00, a day when we were only getting twenty-five 
cents a head. 

MB: That was good money back then. 

Lowell: That was good money, real good money, 

MB: I take it you’d use that to help carry you through the whole year. 

Lowell: That’s right. Mr. Normgard one time tried to talk me out of going, he says, “It don’t do 
you any good, you’re always broke when you come back.” I says, “I know.” He says, “What’s 
the idea of going?” I says, “We have to go shearing to pay the debts we run while we’re digging 
coal for you in the winter.” That’s the truth. You couldn’t make a living unless you were the 
operator, unless you were the owner and the operator of that mine you couldn’t make a good 
living and stay out of debt, raise a family, even then without going in debt. So we had to have 
something we could work at. 

MB: How much were you farming on the side, too? 

Lowell: Oh, we only had 40 acres. 

MB: Was that more or less for just food on the table? 

Lowell: Yeah, livestock. We didn’t farm on a commercial basis at all. We just farmed to raise 
feed for our livestock and garden stuff for our table. Dad raised hay and grain and used to hay 
and grain feed his horses. We marketed that grain. As far as raising anything for market, we 
didn’t. Sold a little milk and eggs and butter and stuff like that. Ranch butter then, man, my 
mother had customers that wouldn’t buy butter from anybody but her. She had a regular butter 
route, about twice a week she’d chum. She’d get out there and stomp that danged old churn and 
churn that butter. (Laughs). 

MB: You say you’d stomp it. 

Lowell: Then when they got the ones with the paddles, man that was deluxe. 



MB: Did you ever do business with the, what was it Caldwell Dairy? 

Lowell: Calder’s. We sold milk to Calder’s until well after I got a few cows of my own, I sold 
milk to Calder’s until they went out of business, until they sold out. Then I sold to Hiland. I just 
had a few cows, four or five that I milked. I sold to Hiland Dairy until I started working for the 
school district and it was shift work. So I sold everything I had, all the stock I had. It was shift 
work without my wife getting out and doing chores. 

MB: I sounds like during those years you had to scrape for anything you could. 

Lowell: You bet your life. You worked with what you could get and were ticked to death to get 
it. I mean when you worked at a job, you worked, you didn’t go around like these kids do today. 

END 



